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remarked, *no single example can be brought forward of an
actually savage people having independently become
civilized'. So far as we know, all civilization has been evolved
from pre-existing civilization, not from savagery.

Of the real beginnings of culture we know nothing for
certain, and it is very doubtful whether we ever shall. It
seems likely that the cradle-land of the human race was in
South-western Asia, where was also the seat of the earliest
civilizations, yet there are fewer traces of primitive man'
there than in many other parts of the world. Whether this
is because the earliest cultures are beneath the silt of the
Euphrates or the Indus, or whether their remains still
await the chance disturbance of the surface at some hitherto
unsuspected spot we cannot say. What we can say is that
all the facts alleged as evidence of the beginnings of culture
are fallacious*

They are of three types. The first is concerned with the
traditions of illiterate peoples; some writers have supposed
that these go back to the beginnings of culture. Frazer, for
example, in his Myths of the Origin ofFirey seriously suggests
that certain savages have preserved, for countless thousands
of years, an accurate account of how their remote ancestors
discovered the art of making fire. Investigation showsa
however, that illiterates have no real knowledge of, or interest
in, the historical past, and that it is only in exceptional
circumstances that a fact not recorded in writing can be
preserved for as long as a hundred years, while a hundred
and fifty years seem the extreme limit. Such myths as those
of the origin of fire, far from being historical reminiscences,
are in all probability mythological descriptions of the
ceremonial making of new fire, such as still occurs annually
in many parts of the world (see p. 47). We may thus
rule out tradition as a means of learning anything of historical
origins, though it may give us valuable clues to magical or
religious developments.